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Abstract 

The aim of this action research study was to identify learning outcomes for 
assessing work-related transferable skills during undergraduate psychology 
sandwich year placements as part of an ongoing cycle of development of the 
placement. The merits of assessing such skills are considered in relation to the 
role of universities in preparing undergraduates for the world of work together 
with National Vocational Qualifications and other assessment frameworks. 
Focus group discussions with final year ex-placement students contributed to 
the development of questionnaires to identify transferable skills. The 
questionnaires were administered to current placement students and their 
employers. Focus group and questionnaire responses were generally supportive 
of the idea of skills assessment. Possible learning outcomes and their 
incorporation into placement year assessment along the lines outlined by James 
(2000) are discussed. The importance of moving on to devise an assessment 
package to help placement students become reflective, autonomous learners is 
emphasised. 


Introduction 

We propose to take an action research 
approach, after Zuber-Skerritt (1992), to 
investigate learning outcomes and assess- 
ment strategies for our psychology sand- 
wich year placemen!. By fhis we mean fhaf 
we infend fo develop and implemenf policy 
from fhe resulfs of our research and fhen fo 
observe and reflecf on if wifh a view fo 
furfher developmenf. 

Should universifies explicifly prepare 
undergraduafes for fhe world of work? The 
whife papers 'Higher educafion: A new 
framework' (1991) and 'Educafion and 


fraining in fhe 21sf cenfury' (1990) call for 
compefence-based fraining in a sysfem of 
mass higher educafion. Barneff (1994) 
argues fhaf fradifional forms of higher 
educafion concenfrafe on 'knowing fhaf' buf 
in addifion fo academic compefence, opera- 
fional compefence or 'knowing how' is 
sough! by business and govemmenf. Thus, 
fhe key question is no! 'whaf do sfudenfs 
undersfand?' buf 'whaf can sfudenfs do?' 
The Training Agency (1989) has proposed or 
encouraged initiatives such as Higher 
Educafion for Capabilify. Similar views 
emerge or are implicif in fhe work of fhe 
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National Council for Vocational 
Qualifications (NCVQ) and the 
Management Charter Initiative. 

Is it realistic to aim to assess undergrad- 
uates' transferable skills during a placement 
year? Ryan, Toohey & Hughes (1996) argue 
that health service clinical placements are 
able to do this through tightly structured 
collaborative arrangements and joint 
appointments that help unify the academic 
and the practical. They suggest that other 
work placements do not aim specifically at 
skills development but have more nebulous 
aims such as 'giving students insight into 
the world of work' or 'helping them inte- 
grate into the work environment'. If Ryan et 
al. are right, it will be difficult to specify 
skills that are relevant across work environ- 
ments. The context of the placement is 
therefore important. Medical and clinically 
related practitioners presumably have clear 
and explicit vocational contexts. However, 
psychology undergraduates take place- 
ments reflecting the range and breadth of 
the subject and a very wide range of related 
applications. It seems unfair and discrimi- 
natory to aim an assessment system only at 
the minority who will become professional 
psychologists. Thus the context of the 
psychology placement assessment has to 
encompass research, clinical and other 
professional work and a wide range of 
related employment open to graduates of 
any discipline. More specifically, 
psychology students apply for placement 
jobs open also to students of biological and 
neurological sciences, behavioural sciences, 
professions allied to medicine, social 
sciences, numerate and statistically literate 
subjects, and business studies. Psychology 
then may not be a special case in terms of 
specific skills but may be so in terms of 
breadth. To assess undergraduates' transfer- 
able skills during a placement year there- 
fore, we must find aims and methods able to 
flexibly reflect this breadth of application. 

One possible approach to doing this is 
the National Vocational Qualifications 


(NVQ) model. The NVQ framework offers a 
competency-based model of workplace- 
based training. NVQ uses a portfolio 
approach within an open time frame. 
Candidates are required to collect evidence 
against performance criteria that are each 
defined by a number of range statements. 
For example, in relation to marketing there 
are requirements to demonstrate compe- 
tence in relation to specific performance 
criteria operationally defined by a smaller 
number of elements that are clustered into a 
number of units. Thus NVQ Level 4 
management has four key roles from which 
are derived nine units, 26 elements and 
numerous performance criteria. The port- 
folio is presented for assessment by a 
competent assessor (possessing the relevant 
TDLB assessor/verifier awards) who may 
also carry out a viva voce examination. 

Both Morgan (1997), with a pilot study, 
and Edmunds, Carter and Lindsay 
(undated) have used NVQ Level 4 manage- 
ment for accreditation of competence with 
business studies placement undergraduates 
at Glamorgan and Greenwich Universities 
respectively. The scale of the NVQ portfolio 
requirement implies a substantial commit- 
ment on the part of all three parties in the 
placement, especially the student. Indeed 
Morgan reports that only three of eight 
student participants were ultimately cred- 
ited with any units in his pilot study. 
Nonetheless, Morgan concludes that higher 
level NVQs offer a unique opportunity for 
students to put into practice academic 
knowledge and understanding within a 
vocational setting. He does report problems 
with using NVQs and these fall into three 
main areas: concerns over the validity and 
value of the approach, practical difficulties 
in gaining experience and evidence to fulfil 
requirements and concerns over resource 
implications. 

Starting with concerns with validity and 
utility. Wolf (1994) foimd that NVQs were 
only slightly related to later occupational 
success. Although higher-level NVQs 
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include theoretical as well as practical assess- 
ments they have been criticised (e.g. 
Smithers, 1993) for ignoring the knowledge 
and imderstanding which underpins compe- 
tent action and for looking only af fhe 
evidence produced by fhe candidafe. Thus 
candidafes whose underpirming knowledge 
and undersfanding, or indeed compefence, 
are weak may succeed af NVQ given supporf 
in gafhering evidence. Alfhough ofher forms 
of assessmenf are nof immime from fhis kind 
of criticism, such concerns have fended fo 
imdermine NVQ in academic eyes and may 
subsfanfiafe fhe poor validify reporfed by 
Wolf. Offer (1992) also argues fhaf while 
fhere is a focus on fhe reliabilify of assess- 
menf, fhere is little on validify. 

Practical difficulties faced by fhe sfudenfs 
in Morgan's (1997) pilof sfudy included fhe 
limifed amoimf of time available and fhe lack 
of access fo fhe range of fasks required, espe- 
cially fhe requiremenf for evidence of sfaff 
supervision. There were also difficulties 
creafed by fhe need for paper-based docu- 
menfary evidence and concerns over confi- 
dentiality of evidence. A major concern for 
bofh fhe imiversify and placemenf organisa- 
tions was fhe resource requiremenf of NVQ. 
Morgan (1997) reporfs an average of five fwo- 
hour visifs per sfudenf as being necessary for 
advice and supporf by universify sfaff which, 
wifh travel and preparation time, he sums to 
80 hours for fhe eighf sfudenfs involved. If 
sfudenfs were placed af a disfance fhe figure 
would be higher still. He esfimafes fhaf a 
furfher eighf hours per candidafe are 
required for portfolio assessmenf. Placemenf 
organisations also expressed concerns abouf 
fhe drain on fheir time posed by NVQ assess- 
menf and Morgan suggesfs fhaf fhey would 
look fo fhe imiversify concerned fo provide 
additional resources. 

The Greenwich BA Business degree, fhe 
focus of Edmunds et al.'s reporf, is a specifi- 
cally vocational degree wifh a mandatory 
sandwich year placemenf, so a close mafch 
befween vocational competencies and NVQ 
Level 4 managemenf performance criferia is 


possible. The Greenwich business degree is 
similar fo a medical or a social work qualifi- 
cation in ifs explicifly vocafional nafure buf 
also similar fo a social science degree in fhe 
diversify of occupational settings graduafes 
may move fo wifhin a broadly business 
field. Despife fhe vocafional nafure of fhe 
degree Edmunds et al. reporf sfudenf resis- 
fance fo NVQ particularly in relafion fo ifs 
perceived value. They presenf defatted 
resulfs abouf fhe NVQ unifs affempfed, 
wifh only one sfudenf ouf of 23 reporfed as 
gaining fhe full NVQ Level 4 award (wifh a 
furfher fhree projected fo), buf all sfudenfs 
achieving af leasf one unif. 

Edmunds et al. suggesf fhaf integrating 
NVQ sfandards info fhe business degree 
would be beneficial. They also identify fhe 
main barriers fo fhis. They see fhese as nega- 
tive sfaff and sfudenf affifudes fo fhe value 
of fhe NVQ qualif leaf ion, concern over fhe 
bureaucrafic, complex and time consuming 
nafure of assessmenf, and unwelcome addi- 
tional workload. They are also concerned 
wifh 'jargon and inaccurate and confusing 
descriptions... endemic in fhe language of 
fhe sfandards' (p.59), difficulfy in gafhering 
evidence and sfudenf unfamiliarify wifh 
portfolio systems. A felling figure cited is 
fhaf fhere are befween fhree and four times 
as many NVQ Level 3, 4 and 5 regisf rations 
nationally as awards, a figure fhaf fhey 
righfly poinf ouf carmof be explained by fhe 
lengfh of time faken fo develop compefence 
or prepare for assessmenf. 

In sum, if seems fhaf NVQ is foo flawed 
fo offer a model for placemenf assessmenf af 
undergraduafe level, cerfainly for 
psychology. The porffolio approach is foo 
prescripfive fo cope wifh a range of place- 
menfs and vasfly foo paper based nof fo be 
a major burden fo all parties. The absence of 
underpirming knowledge and inadequafe 
evidence of validify suggesfs fhaf if can 
easily fum info a poinfless and bureaucrafic 
paper chase. The resource implications are 
nof necessarily insuperable buf fheir alloca- 
tion on fhe scale Morgan indicates would be 
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required, or at the milder but still substan- 
tial level undertaken by Edmonds et al., 
would need correspondingly large benefits 
to be identified. Such benefifs are nof 
readily apparenf. 

A much less bureaucratic approach is 
offered by James (2000) who reporfs on fhe 
TransLang inifiafive, which is concerned 
wifh fhe assessmenf of fransferable skills 
amongsf non-specialisf modem language 
sfudenfs. James is nof concerned wifh work 
placemenf buf he does suggesf fhaf fhe 
TransLang experience may be of value fo 
higher education as a whole as if specifies 
fransferable skills in learning objecfives. 
James argues fhaf explicif assessmenf of 
skills is imporfanf in drawing sfudenfs' 
attention fo fheir imporfance buf fhaf skills in 
isolation may appear artificial and meaning- 
less. He suggesf s fhaf fhe parallel acquisition 
of a sef of skills is one of fhe hidden benefifs 
of academic sfudy and cifes fhe DfEE and 
CVCP (1998) reporf in advocating an 
embedded approach in which fhe consfmcf 
(fhe skill) and fhe confexf are fighfly meshed. 
Such an approach would apply in a work 
placemenf where skills are an mfegral parf of 
work compefence and would enable explicif 
assessmenf wifhouf skills being perceived as 
artificial or irrelevanf as mighf be fhe case af 
anofher poinf during fhe degree. James 
(2000) reporfs fhaf fhe projecf design group 
idenfified four skill areas for languages 
(communication, cognifive skills, subjecf 
skills, and self-managemenf) and suggesfs 
fhaf ofher skill areas such as information 
fechnology and numeracy may be more 
cenfral in ofher academic areas. 

James (2000) goes on fo elaborafe how 
fhe TransLang model could be applied in 
fhe curriculum. He argues for grading af 
fhree levels rafher fhan as a percenfage or as 
a simple pass /fail, for fhe use of concise 
level descriptors and for fransparency and 
clarify in line wifh fhe proposal of Bloom, 
Krafhwohl and Masia (1964) for clarify in 
fhe language of educafional objecfives. He is 
suifably caufious abouf infroducing furfher 


paperwork info higher educafion buf makes 
a case for fhe benefifs of skills assessmenf. 
The model proposed is nof aimed af place- 
menf assessmenf buf we feel fhaf if could be 
usefully adapfed. Unlike fhe NVQ model no 
portfolio is required and fhe consequenf 
paper chase is avoided, as are fhe fime- 
consuming portfolio assessmenf and valida- 
tion procedures. The complex sfrucfure and 
baroque language of NVQ performance 
criteria and range sfafemenfs are replaced 
by simple assessmenf grids wifh level 
descriptors af fhree levels. 

The aim of fhis action research sfudy is 
fo invesfigafe fhe feasibilify of using an 
approach similar in concepfion fo fhe 
TransLang model fo assess fhe work-related 
fransferable skills of psychology undergrad- 
uates underfaking a placemenf year while 
addressing some of fhe problems wifh fhe 
currenf placemenf assessmenf process. 
Psychology sfudenfs af Aston Universify 
have fhe opporfunify fo spend fheir penulfi- 
mafe year in a work placemenf. Bofh 
sfudenfs and employers informally reporf 
considerable developmenf of skills. 
However, alfhough fhe placemenf year has 
general aims wifh regard fo fhe develop- 
menf of fransferable and work-related skills, 
fhese are nof clearly defined or direcfly 
assessed. In order fo address fhis, a firsf sfep 
was fo identify learning oufcomes fhaf may 
be accepfably applied fo fhe range of place- 
menfs faken by psychology undergraduafe 
sfudenfs. 

Methodology 

Design 

• Interviews. Ten placemenf sfudenfs and 
fheir employers were inferviewed infor- 
mally, during roufine supervision visifs, 
abouf fheir affifudes fo employer assess- 
menf of work-relafed fransferable skills. 
This informal dafa is nof reporfed here 
buf fhe positive response of sfudenfs and 
employers fo placemenf work perfor- 
mance being casf in fransferable skills 
terms and assessed by employers for 
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inclusion with academic assessment 
encouraged the formal research below. 

• Focus groups. Three focus group discus- 
sions abouf fhe placemenf experience as 
a whole were carried ouf wifh final year 
ex-placemenf sfudenfs and audiofape 
recorded. Analysis of fhese confribufed 
fo fhe design of a placemenf sfudenf and 
an employer version of a quesfiormaire. 
The focus group mefhod was chosen 
because of ifs pofenfial fo offer insighf 
info sfudenfs' social represenfafions of 
fhe placemenf year. In bringing people 
fogefher who had nof long complefed a 
placemenf we wanfed fo see whaf kinds 
of represenfafions emerged fhrough 
group communicafion and inferacfion 
processes as sfudenfs made sense of fheir 
experience. The moderafor soughf fo 
balance empafhy and sensifivify wifh 
objecfivify and adopfed a position of 
possessing incomplefe undersfanding 
and worked wifh a fopic guide loosely in 
mind rafher fhan from a scripf of 
questions. Parficipanfs were fold fhaf fhe 
main focus was on placemenf assess- 
menf and groups began wifh a discus- 
sion of whefher fhe placemenf had been 
worfhwhile. Ofher fhemes covered were 
abouf learning, growfh and change, 
specific skills acquired, cosfs and 
benefifs of fhe placemenf projecf as a 
means of assessmenf and issues abouf 
involving employers in assessmenf. 

• Questionnaire. Questionnaires were 
posfed fo currenf placemenf sfudenfs 
and fheir employers. 

Participants 

Thirty -two final year sfudenfs, jusf over half 
of fhe previous year's placemenf sfudenfs, 
responded fo an adverfisemenf offering 
money for parficipafion and took parf in 
focus group discussions. All 60 placemenf 
sfudenfs and fheir employers were senf 
quesfiormaires wifh 57 per cenf and 58 per 
cenf response rafes respecfively. 


Procedure 

Three focus groups took place and two were 
successfully audio recorded and franscribed 
wifh fhe consenf of parficipanfs. In one 
group, a technical problem wifh a direc- 
tional microphone mean! fhaf franscripfion 
was nof possible. Transcripfs of fhe ofher 
two focus groups were analysed fhemafi- 
cally and fhe fhemes identified were used fo 
help devise fwo versions of a 51 item ques- 
tionnaire. The quesfiormaire included 19 
ifems on communicafion and feamwork 
(e.g. able fo work as a member of a feam, 
able fo accepf ofhers' views af fhe expense 
of own); 27 ifems on inifiafive and effective- 
ness (e.g. can recognise limifs fo own 
competence and seek help, can produce 
work on schedule fo a given fime scale); and 
5 ifems on informafion fechnology (e.g. able 
fo use word processing soffware). Appendix 
1 lisfs all 51 ifems. The employer version 
asked, for each item, if fhe employer 
fhoughf if was appropriate fo fhe placemenf 
and if fhey would be able fo commenf. 
(yes/no response). The placemenf sfudenf 
version asked if fhe item was appropriafe 
and if fhe sfudenf would be willing fo be 
judged on if. Response was by a four-poinf 
likerf scale. Bofh questionnaires were 
posfed fo all 60 psychology placemenf 
sfudenfs and employers wifh an explana- 
tory letter and a refum envelope. 

Results and analysis 

Focus group data 

Discussion in all groups was broader than 
the aims of fhis sfudy buf sfrongly endorsed 
fhe value of a placemenf year. The sfrengfh 
of supporf was surprising as fhere have 
been concerns abouf fhe value of some 
fypes of placemenf. There was supporf for 
fhe refenfion of fhe placemenf projecf and 
for supplemenfing if wifh a measure of 
fransferable and work-related skills. In one 
group fhe involvemenf of fhe academic 
supervisor in work-based assessmenf was 
fhoughf imporfanf as a collaborative 
assessor or as a moderafor. The following 
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themes were identified (number of parfici- 
panfs per cafegory given in brackefs): 
Communication (14). 'Interacting with 
other people', 'getting on with different 
kinds of people', 'falking wifh all differenf 
levels of people', 'use a differenf kind of 
[communicafion] fechnique', 'felephone 
communicafion' 'falking fo people', 'had fo 
communicafe', 'conference communicafion', 
'inferviewing', 'I learned loads of communi- 
cafion skills', 'language was quife differenf', 
'falking fo...[men in suifs]...I found fhey 
were jusf like my dad', 'you do learn fo falk 
fo people a lof better in lofs of differenf 
ways', ' you learn a lof abouf how fo sell'. 
Time management (9). 'Organise self', 
'organising', 'organisation. . .your placemenf 
really gives you fhaf', 'time skills', 'organ- 
ising my fime', 'prioritising', 'you've gof 
more fime managemenf awareness', 'we can 
plan and use our fime better', 'time 
managemenf is a good poinf' 

Confidence (8). 'Confidence building', 
'confidence', 'self confidence', 'feel more 
confidenf', 'confidence', 'confidence wise', 
'confidence', 'more confidenf... nof so 
scared of differenf fhings happening really' 
Taking responsibility (7). 'Responsibility', 
'solve a problem', 'learn how to be proac- 
tive', 'more resourceful', 'doing fhings', 
'being proactive', 'self mofivafed' 
Presenting self (4). 'Conducf yourself in a 
business way', 'sound confidenf', 'bluffing 
confidence', 'I wouldn'f say I was more 
mafure buf 1 have fhe pofenfial fo acf more 
mafure' 

Making presentations (3). 'A lot of falking 
in fronf of people', 'presenfafions', 'we were 
quife good af presenfafions' 

Writing skills (3). 'Writing reports', 
'sentence construction', 'letter writing' 


Teamwork (2). 'Team working', 'ability to 
build up relationships within a team'. 

These themes became the starting point for 
developing fhe two versions of fhe ques- 
fiormaire. 

Employer questionnaire 

Thirfy-four employers (57 per cenf) repre- 
senting all fypes of psychology placemenf 
refurned questionnaires. All buf one 
employer indicafed willingness fo complefe 
fhe quesfiormaire fo assess a sfudenf on 
placemenf (see Table 1). 

Almosf 50 per cenf of employers agreed 
fhaf all fhe ifems were appropriafe. The high 
level of accepfance of fhe quesfiormaire as a 
whole perhaps illusfrafes employers' 
comforf wifh appraisal in principle, or 
perhaps response sef. Alfhough quife a large 
number of ifems were fhoughf inappro- 
priafe by some employers, using a scree plof 
approach four ifems sfood ouf as being 
fhoughf inappropriafe by seven or more 
respondenfs ouf of 34. These were: 

Ifem 18: making a presenfafion (11 

employers); 

Ifem 19: using visual aids (12 employers); 
Ifem 25: respond fo a crisis (6 clinical and 1 
non-clinical employers); 

Ifem 35: inifiafe change (10 employers). 

Student questionnaire 

Thirfy-five questionnaires (58 per cenf) 
were refurned. Only one sfudenf agreed or 
sfrongly agreed fhaf all ifems were appro- 
priafe. All buf eighf of fhe 51 ifems were 
rejecfed (eifher disagree or sfrongly disagree 
fhaf eifher ifem was appropriafe fo place- 
menf or would be happy fo be judged on if) 
by af leasf one sfudenf. Sfudenfs, if seemed. 


Table 1: Number of employers willing to complete the questionnaire by frequency. 


Nof willing 

Complefe 
once a year 

Complefe 
fwice a year 

Complefe 
fhree fimes a year 

1 

8 

15 

10 
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took a much more involved response to the 
questionnaire than their employers. Using a 
scree plot approach, items rejected by more 
than ten students as 'inappropriate' or not 
happy to be judged on stood out, were iden- 
tified and are listed below in Table 2. Where 
students indicated that they did not agree 
that an item was appropriate a generally 
smaller number (except for Ifem 44) indi- 
cafed fhaf fhey were nof happy fo be judged 
on if (see Table 2). The number of ifems 
excluded by each respondenf varied from 
0-17 (0-33 per cenf). 

Discussion 

In fhe focus group discussions fhere was 
wholehearfed supporf for fhe placemenf 
year and a fair amounf of supporf for fhe 
placemenf projecf as a means of assessmenf. 
There was general supporf for an affempf fo 
measure and credif work relafed skills and 
caufious supporf for giving employers a 
role in assessmenf. Concerns were 
expressed abouf pracfical problems in 
assessmenf, fairness, reliabilify and validify. 


Only one employer was nof willing fo 
assess fransferable skills. Wifh regard fo 
which skills should be assessed, fhe 
remaining 33 employers were largely in 
agreemenf wifh fhe ifems idenfified in fhe 
quesfionnaire. Only four ifems were 
rejecfed by more fhan seven employers. 
Sfudenfs were more likely fhan fhe 
employers fo find fhe ifems inappropriafe 
and were also unwilling fo be assessed on 
many of fhe ifems. However, fhere was 
some agreemenf between employers and 
students on which items were the least 
appropriate. Two of fhese ifems, responding 
fo a crisis (Ifem 25) and inifiafing change 
(Ifem 35), can be fhoughf of as relating fo 
sfudenfs acfing in a more senior capacify 
fhan was appropriafe. For insfance, in 
clinical placemenfs where clienf confacf is 
carefully regulafed, if may well nof be 
appropriafe for placemenf sfudenfs fo be 
expecfed fo respond fo a clinical crisis. Two 
ofher ifems idenfified by sfudenfs, faking a 
leadership role (6) and negotiating (9), 
perhaps also relafe fo fhis fheme. 


Table 2. Numbers of students (n = 35) indicating item not appropriate/not happy to be 
judged on item (where numbers greater than 10 in either category). 


Item 

Nof appropriafe 
fo placemenf 

Nof happy fo be 
judged on ifem 

Item 6: take a leadership role 

20 

10 

Item 9: negotiate effectively 

15 

11 

Item 18: make a formal presenfafion 

20 

13 

Ifem 19: use visual aids in a 
presenfafion 

23 

15 

Ifem 25: respond fo a crisis 

11 

5 

Ifem 35: inifiafe change 

17 

12 

Ifem 44: undersfanding factors 
underpinning organisafion 

8 

10 

Ifem 49: use spreadsheef soffware 

14 

9 

Ifem 50: use dafa analysis soffware 

13 

9 

Ifem 51: use soffware fo produce 
charfs and visual aids 

14 

8 
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The items most frequently rejected by 
both employers and students alike (Items 18 
and 19) concerned making a presentation. It 
is not clear from fhe employers' responses 
whefher fheir rejecfion of fhis ifem is 
because fhey do nof value fhis skill or 
because fhe placemenf lacks an appropriafe 
opporfunify for fhis skill fo be demon- 
sfrafed. Given fhe findings of fhe focus 
group, where sfudenfs who had complefed 
a placemenf valued fhe acquisifion of fhis 
skill, if may be fhaf fhe sfudenf quesfion- 
naire responses were a reflecfion of fhe 
apprehension felf by many sfudenfs of 
giving a presenfafion. The fhird area of 
concern for sfudenfs, buf nof employers, 
was IT. The problem here appears fo be 
more one of opporfunify rafher fhan unwill- 
ingness fo be judged. 

If was nof possible fo make clear disfinc- 
fions befween fypes of placemenf and 
sfudenf and employer responses excepf in 
fhe case of Ifem 25 (responding fo a crisis) 
where six of fhe seven employers rejecfing 
fhe ifem were clinical. The main difficulfy 
here is fhe wide variation in placemenf even 
wifhin one cafegory. Some clinical place- 
menfs allow considerable clienf confacf, 
ofhers very little. Some sfudenfs are parf of 
large feams alongside clinical assisfanfs and 
docforal sfudenfs; ofhers acf as personal 
psychological assisfanfs fo relatively 
isolafed practitioners. Some who are largely 
research assisfanfs ulfimafely have quife 
sophisficafed involvemenf wifh design and 
analysis whereas ofhers have fo sfruggle fo 
rise beyond dafa enfry. Some placemenfs cuf 
across boundaries and fhe variefy of paid 
'business' (a very loose ferm in fhis confexf) 
placemenfs in fhe public and privafe secfors 
is enormous. 

The willingness of employers fo rafe 
fransferable skills on more fhan one occa- 
sion allows for fhis assessmenf fo be builf 
info an on-going appraisal. This will nof 
only allow formative assessmenf buf will 
encourage sfudenfs fo be reflective abouf 
fhe placemenf learning experience. 


Conclusion 

Alfhough fhe research has been successful 
in idenfifying appropriafe learning 
oufcomes for psychology undergraduafes 
faking a placemenf year, if is clear fhaf nof 
all oufcomes are applicable fo all place- 
menfs. There musf be recognition fhaf nof 
all sfudenfs will have fhe opporfunify fo 
demonsfrafe compefence in all areas. We do 
nof fhink fhaf if is going fo be possible fo be 
prescripfive in idenfifying specific skills for 
specific placemenfs. Rafher, ifems will need 
fo be identified and negofiafed by fhe place- 
menf friad (sfudenf, employer, fufor) wifhin 
an expecfafion fhaf fhe majorify of ifems 
will be covered. One option would be fo 
idenfify a core sef of compulsory skills and 
also a minimum number of skills fo be 
assessed from a range. The exacf mecha- 
nism needs fo enhance sfudenf learning and 
minimise inconvenience fo employers, espe- 
cially bearing in mind fhe sfricfures againsf 
NYQ above. However, from fhe resulfs of 
fhis sfudy if seems possible fo refine fhe 
skills ifems so fhaf if is applicable fo fhe 
majorify of placemenfs. 

Ofher assessmenf issues idenfified are 
sfandardisafion, reliabilify, grading, and 
moderafion. To address sfandardisafion, 
reliabilify and fairness, fhe use of simple 
assessmenf grids wifh level descriptors af 
fhree levels is suggesfed for exploration 
along fhe lines described by James (2000). 
Moderafion could be in fhe hands of place- 
menf fufors, who each supervise several 
placemenfs. Ideally psychomefric analysis 
needs fo be underfaken fo refine and 
develop fhe quesfiormaire in fhe lighf of 
reliabilify and validify dafa derived from a 
sfandardisafion sample and including ifem 
analysis. We also need fo consider how if 
may link info employers' appraisal systems 
and fo develop level descriptors. This seems 
fo suggesf fhaf fhe final producf should be a 
flexible, broadly applicable and universify 
moderated placemenf sfudenf appraisal 
sysfem. 
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More importantly, we have not directed 
our attention to the issue of helping placement 
students become reflective, autonomous 
learners. Arguably the success of an assess- 
menf sfrafegy lies nof only in ifs fairness, 
consisfency and comprehensiveness buf also 
in ifs abilify fo promofe sfudenf learning and 
awareness of own learning. This research has 
focussed on fairness, consisfency and compre- 
hensiveness only and further work is needed 
fo see how fhe aims of promofing learning 
and awareness of own learning can besf be 
served, perhaps involving an examination of 
fhe role of fhe sfudenf's placemenf log. A 
furfher cycle of research fo address fhese 
issues is now being planned. 
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Appendix 1: Items in both student 
and employer questionnaires 

• Communication and teamwork 

1. Able to work well in a team. 

2. Able to form and mainfain good 
working relafionships wifh feam 
members. 

3. Appropriafe inferpersonal behaviour in 
general af work. 

4. Sensitive fo fhe confidenfialify of 
information. 
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5. Behaves appropriately and sensitively 
with others in relation to issues of 
'difference' such as age, culfure, 
gender, efc. 

6. Able fo fake a leadership role. 

7. Confribufes own idea. 

8. Parficipafes and communicafes 
appropriafely in committees and 
meefings. 

9. Able fo negofiafe effecfively. 

10. Able fo falk and presenf ideas 
informally. 

11. Lisfens fo ofhers. 

12. Able fo accepf ofhers' views af fhe 
expense of own. 

13. Communicafes appropriafely wifh sfaff 
more senior fhan self. 

14. Communicafes appropriafely wifh sfaff 
in general. 

15. Communicafes appropriafely wifh 
members of fhe public. 

16. Communicafes appropriafely wifh 
professionals from ofher organisations. 

17. Produces professionally consfrucfed 
and puncfuafed written work. 

18. Able fo make an effecfive formal 
presenf af ion fo a group. 

19. Able fo use visual aids in a 
presenfafion. 

• Initiative and effectiveness 

20. Works effectively independently. 

21. Can recognise limits to own competence 
and seek help. 

22. Able to manage own workload. 

23. Able to manage a project. 

24. Able to work without supervision. 

25. Able to respond appropriately in a 
crisis. 

26. Can exercise initiative and own 
judgement. 

27. Able to work flexibly and fake on a 
range of fasks. 

28. Able fo respond flexibly fo changes in 
workload. 

29. Able fo be creative. 

30. Able fo be enferprising and resourceful. 


31. Can produce work on schedule fo a 
given fime scale. 

32. Able fo complefe a fask and achieve 
closure. 

33. Able fo manage own fime effecfively. 

34. Able fo respond effecfively fo change. 

35. Able fo inifiafe change. 

36. Can manage and be responsible for own 
professional growfh and developmenf. 

37. Reliability in carrying out tasks. 

38. Punctuality. 

39. Interest in and enthusiasm for 
placemenf work. 

40. Willing fo seek ouf and engage in 
supervision and supporf. 

41. Parficipafes appropriafely in 
supervision and appraisal. 

42. Responds appropriafely fo supervision, 
appraisal and direction. 

43. Undersfanding of organisafional 
sfrucfure. 

44. Undersfanding of commercial, 
fheorefical, political, economic and 
social facfors underpinning 
organisafion. 

45. Undersfanding of organisafions core 
mission. 

46. Commifmenf fo organisafional aims and 
objectives. 

• Information technology 

47. Ability to use word processing software. 

48. Ability to use database software. 

49. Ability to use spreadsheet software. 

50. Ability to use data analysis software. 

51. Ability to use software to produce charts 
and visual aids. 
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